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THE ALDINE. 



in furnishing tools for practical employment, hardly 
needs demonstration. Mathematics almost every 
one may need, and, in numberless branches of man- 
ufacture and construction, must. Our cities swarm 
with commercial colleges, professing to teach three 
or four modern tongues, and many merchants make 
great sacrifices to keep their boys a few years at 
French and German schools for the same purpose. 
But every one who has, in college or after gradua- 
tion, learned modern languages, or who has had the 
experience of teaching them to classes trained and 
untrained in the classical languages, will look with 
favor on Mill's assertion that the mastery of Latin 
"makes it easier to learn four or five of the conti- 
nental languages than one without it." It should 
be added that moderate men, like Dr. Porter, do not 
resist the introduction into school and college courses 
of a fair admixture of such studies as chemistry and 
astronomy, physics and metaphysics ; but they do 
object to their excluding the more general training 
of the standard studies, and urge that they should 
be taught in a broad, elementary way, and without 
that crowding the programme and frittering away 
the time of the student which makes an unpleasant 
feature in some of our American colleges. 

If the conservative, through weakness in his own 
argument or over-pertinacity in his opponent, is 
driven from his first ground — the practical advan- 
tages of the conventional studies — he has higher 
ground to retire to. Granting that Latin and Greek 
and Mathematics are not available for the daily uses 
of working life, he can still plead their value as pure 
intellectual gymnastics, as a mental and spiritual 
training for which the world has as yet found no 
substitute. It is a common reproach that the study 
of the classics is a mere training of memory, and that 
any blockhead who has strength of mind enough to 
cram his head with a lot of rules and lists of words, 
may, painfully, but with a certain mechanical per. 
severance, be a classical scholar. Every one who 
has tried the trade of instruction knows this to be 
precisely not the case. The very first difficulty the 
teacher meets — the fact which renders classical study 
a dread and a loathing to careless or heavy-witted 
lads — is that it is not mechanical. The rules can not 
be committed to memory and used without discrimi- 
nation, like carpenter's rule of thumb. Great as is 
the labor needed to acquire a vocabulary, it is the 
farthest in the world from being a sheer effort of 
memory, but, in common with the learning the rules, 
a very delicate, subtle and imaginative business, in- 
volving powers of analysis, comparison and inference 
which may appropriately form the basis of later met- 
aphysical study. In fact, we might fairly call the 
study of the classical languages — simply as lan- 
guages — the most metaphysical study known, ex- 
cept pure philosophy itself. And this advantage 
would obtain, in great -measure, though the pupil 
should never go beyond his grammar and phrase- 
book. To the more advanced student of Homer and 
^Eschylus, of Plato and Gicero and>-Seneca, the clas- 
sics bring an influence not merely intellectual, in 
the narrower interpretation, but, in the higher sense, 
spiritual, moral, and aesthetic. On this point it would 
be easier to write pages than lines, but our limits 
force us to be content with the barest hint, and we 
could do no better than refer the reader to the work 
on which our article is but,a running comment. For 
the mathematics we neecL-hardly plead with so much 
earnestness, as their value is more generally acknowl- 
edged ; though here, as in the rest of the field, the 
same distinction exists between the utilitarians and 
the idealists, the one party insisting on mathematical 
training as preliminary to later technical studies ; the 
other claiming it, like Plato, as indispensable for 
health and vigor of mind as mind, whether one is to 
turn out a statesman, an engineer, or a ploughman. 

The questions raised in these paragraphs are per- 
haps the most important discussed in Dr. Porter's 
very able volume. What we intended for a comment 
on the book has grown into a short essay on one of 
the most important questions of the work. Any 
discussion of the other very important matters in 
this valuable treatise — the system of elective studies 
— college government — the religious character of 
colleges and the like — must be postponed for future 
consideration, if any. 



Own inventions are fair — yet the fair inventions of others 
Gladly to know and to prize, deem'st thou less utterly thine ? 

Children of others — who e'er as his own has tenderly loved them? 
Error, the child of our blood, nestles so close to our hearts ! 

— Goethe. 



THE PRINCESS' BATH. 

From the German 

When the moon in azure heaven at the midnight hour is beaming, 
And the ripples softly murmur, as in pleasant slumber dreaming, 
Downward to the lonely sea-shore goes the princess proud and fair, 
And with busy fingers loosens all her wealth of golden hair. 
Drops her bosom's coy concealment, and with thirsty panting 

motion, 
Deeply drinks the cooling breezes breathing landward from the 

ocean. 
Slowly lingering sinks her mantle, till, in beauty full displayed, 
At her own sweet figure blushing, shrinking, stands the lovely maid. 
Shyly first she wets her foot-tips, then, her whole form boldly 

throwing, 
Plunges deep and sudden downward, where the warm, still waves 

are flowing ; 
Till the waters foam and sparkle, and in eager sweet desire 
Nestle round her swelling bosom with their rings of lambent fire. 
Then the sea begins to murmur ; drawn by love's resistless spell. 
Towards the beach in mad excitement all the billows rage and 

swell; 
And the dolphin gazes kindly with his clear sagacious eyes, 
For he feels his cold heart glowing with a tender, glad surprise. 
Dost thou hear the sea complaining — maiden, from its deepest 

caves, 
Hearest whispering, hear'st inviting, the wild pleading of the 

waves ? 
Maiden, thou hast fired the ocean, and the spirits from below 
Feel the magic of thy rosy lips, thy bosom's stainless snow. 
'Tis the tawny-crested warriors, the knights who, in their bloom, 
In their youthful pride sailed hither, steering onward to their doom, 
While the harp resounded merrily, and foamed the circling cup, 
Till the sea, the dread Insatiate, ships and warriors swallowed up. 
'Tis the grey-haired men and heroes, brave in deed and famed in 

story, 
Who met here in deadly sea-fight, all athirst for martial glory. 
'Tis the gentle fair-haired fisher-lad whose song thou oft hast heard, 
Whom thy beauty's cruel magic to the fatal plunge hath stirred. 
Ah, the sighing, ah, the wailing, where they lie so long forsaken, 
Buried deep in ghastly caverns, 'mid the hydra and the kraken ! 
With the billows eddying downward, with the flood-streams from 

below, 
Floating, drifting,^forms of beauty hover onward as they flow. 
And the joys they once have tasted in their days of youthful pleas- 
ure, 
And the happy warmth once throbbing in the young heart's eager 

measure — 
All, it all comes back to taunt them, in the dreamy magic spell — 
Wish and longing, and desire, but alas ! no life as well ! 
Now their spirits pale at midnight, when the quiet stars are burning, 
Hover upward from their icy depths in speechless bitter yearning. 
Maiden, thou hast fired the ocean, and the spirits from the deep 
Long to rest upon thy bosom — long to kiss thy rosy lip. 
A fair sea-flower never fading thou shalt bloom for them below, 
And their pallid, frozen bosoms, pressed to thine, again shall glow 
From the sunken, stony eyeballs, wild their longing glance is 

thrown. 
" Come, oh ! come ! soon strikes the hour — soon the sea will claim 

its own ! " , 

But the fair and lofty princess heareth not their whispered sighs ; 
Sees no shadowy phantoms watching with their spectral eager eyes. 
From the waves she rises slowly, moving swanlike to the land, 
And, her golden locks anointed, turns majestic from the strand. 
Softly stepping, sweetly smiling, to the stolen garden meeting 
Where her lover's life-warm kisses wait to bring her happy greet- 
ing. 
And the poor, sad, frozen spirits cast one glance of helpless pain — 
Stretch their arms once more despairing — sink back to their depths 

again ! — Charles Carroll. 



OFFICIOUS BENEVOLENCE. 

FRANCIS TIFFANY. 

Some years ago I was on a foot-journey in Switz- 
erland with three fine young fellows. At the end of 
a long day's tramp we had arrived, an hour before 
sunset, at the top of the Grimsel Pass. Snow-clad 
mountains were all around us, and deep down below 
our feet the far-away distance of the valleys showed 
the high elevation we had reached. So hot and 
tired were we with climbing, however, that the bra- 
cing air of the upper region had not yet begun to tell 
on our fevered blood. There was something, therefore, 
very fascinating to us in the looks of a small pond that 
caught our eyes, filled, apparently, solely from the 
gradual meltings of a glacier that dripped down into 
it. The water in it bore about the same proportion 
to the mass of the ice as the contents of a pitcher do 
to the crystal lump floating on the surface. " What 
do you say to a swim ? " shouted one of us. Of 
course, we knew the cold would prove something 
appalling ; but we had just come from a two-month's 
hardening process at a water-cure, and thought our- 
selves up to anything in that line. So, with a lusty 
quotation from Goethe's " Invitation to the Bath," 
off went the clothes from two of our backs, and in 
we jumped. ■• .- 

The cold was appalling. It whistled away the breath 
in one sharp spasm ; it pierced, like "daggers', straight 
through to the marrow ; it bound iron clamps around 
our ankles. Out of it we should have scrambled in 
a second, but that at the instant two enormous St. 



Bernard dogs came tearing down to the shore, fran- 
tic with terror at our peril, and all of a craze to do 
the philanthropic thing and save us. 

I want to be fair to the St. Bernard dog. I freely 
admit that he is the very incarnation of disinterested 
benevolence. He has won, and deservedly, a sacred 
shrine in history, in which burn ever votive lamps, 
and before which kneel hosts of devouted wor- 
shipers. A candid mind, moreover, compels me to . 
admit that the special dogs in question had reason 
to be wrought to a more than common pitch of zeal. 
They had never seen two such fools before. They 
had no mental data for supposing there were such 
fools in existence. That men should imperil their 
lives in a midwinter attempt to drive a pack of 
cheese-laden mules over the frightful Alpine passes, 
and run their chance of being plunged over preci- 
pices, or buried in avalanches — all this fell in with 
past experience. Poverty has no free choice. But 
that two liberally-educated citizens of an enlightened 
republic should actually strip themselves naked for 
fun and leap into a pond of ice-water, and really and 
truly mean to be in it — well, I can not blame the 
dogs for the feeling that here was something they 
must look into personally. But, ugh ! how like 
avalanches they came tearing down. Their sympa- 
thies were all on fire. They howled in long-drawn 
agony of grief. The case was a clear one. There 
was but one thing for them to do. Save us they 
must ; save us at any cost. 

Now, the St. Bernard dog has his own way of sav- 
ing people. So all-of-a-rush with eagerness is he to 
do the Christian thing, that he will take hold any- 
where — by the arm, by the leg, by the throat. He is 
well up in physics, too. Fully appreciating the pre- 
liminary importance of a good hold for a long pull 
and a strong pull, he always makes sure that his 
teeth meet, and that they get a good clinch on a 
bone or something. Then he knows where he is, 
and feels a glorious confidence that he will have you 
out, unless something breaks. Enthusiastic, noble- 
hearted fellow ! there is nothing half-way about him. 
Strong as a buffalo, every fiber in him is at your 
service. 

But the common-place fact about our particular 
case was that we did not want to be saved at all. 
Nay, we were horribly appalled at the bare idea of 
being saved. Visions of lacerated and bloody arms 
and legs, of exact molds in our tender flesh of 
the canines and incisors of both under and upper 
jaws, perfect as those the dentist makes in the yield- 
ing wax, rose in hideous distinctness before our 
eyes. What shall we do to save ourselves from being 
saved ! was our frantic thought. One thing alone 
was in our favor. The St. Bernard is not a water- 
dog. Thank God ! there are limits somewhere to his 
love. He will not plunge in on any provocation, but 
stands on the shore to gaff you out with his horrid 
fangs. And there stood our two would-be friends, 
or rather leaped, and yelled, and tore there yellow 
hair. 

Meanwhile we, the objects of their agonizing solici- 
tude, were fast perishing with cold. " Out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire" was a blessed dilemma to the 
one we were in. How coud we calm down the fa- 
natic brutes? How could we convince their reason 
that we could do without their help, and decline 
their services without hurting their feelings? We 
spoke to them softly. We called. them' pet names. 
We tried to smile so sweetly as to show them how 
happy we were. We stood, waist-deep, close to the 
shore and assumed a tranquil air, as though we were, 
on the whole, languishing in the tepid waters of an 
Indian ocean. Did you ever try to smile sweetly and 
look perfectly at home in ice-water ? Make the at- 
tempt and see what a forced look the smile will wear. 
I do not wonder it failed to convince the dogs ; for 
still their frightful jaws clashed together in frantic 
efforts to get a grip. No turning them from their 
mission of love ! No ! — we must be saved. If we 
did not want to be saved, why did we get into that 
pond and open up such a providential chance? 
What were St. Bernard dogs made for but to save 
people ? O how we cursed their officious zeal ! 
How blasphemously did we wish in our hearts that 
they, too, had sinned in Adam and become as selfish 
and hard-hearted and Levite-like as any of the most 
abandoned of dogs ! 

Ten minutes passed before we got it through their 
skulls that all we asked was to be let alone; and, 
even, when almost exhausted, we crawled ashore, 
there was still a look of half uncertainty in their 
eyes as to whether they had done their whole duty 



